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specimens of the plastic art. They are such faithful
illusions of their living originals that they defy all
attempts at finding close parallels in coeval civiliza-
tions. The dancing stone figure from Harappa is
an ingeniously carved model that typifies rhythm
in an arrested spin. The bronze image of the wiry-
girl from Mohenjo-daro is a rare specimen of wrought
metal and has no parallel in the ancient world. Its
natural poise, standing akimbo in frank abandon,
breathes of a harmony that has been seldom achieved
in metallurgic art.
But by far the most impressive is the hoard of the
seals and sealings which spell the pride of the cera-
rnical arts. Embossed tenderly and cast out of wonder-
moulds these seals reveal to the eye the noblest that
could be achieved in the art of moulding figures.
Animal figures in massive or delicate humour have
been delineated with unfailing skill and severe
faithfulness. The bull, the crocodile, the tiger of
the seals can be compared only with their live originals
for man's hand has not shaped, whether in the past or
present, anything that would stand comparison with
these pieces. The bull particularly is a model of
pent up force and cannot be matched to anything
similar either in the ancient or the modern world.
The images and seals furnish us also with a few
cult objects. Numerous terracottas of the mother
goddess, who was an object of adoration all across the
ancient world, were the precious yield of the exca-
vations but indeed none more precious than the bust
of the yogi in the attitude of meditation with his eyes
fixed on the tip of his nose, and the seal of the horned
god, Pasupati, the lord of the animal world, surrounded
by his flock.
Art of Writing
The Valley of the Indus has been particularly
deficient in yielding epigraphical records. When